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TARON 
AS AN EARLY CHRISTIAN ARMENIAN CENTER 


Nina G. Garsoian 


The Armenian “received tradition” on the Christianization of the 
country has enshrined the apostolic mission of Saint Gregory the 
Illuminator as recorded in the Cycle attributed to an unknown 
author bearing the Greek name of “Agatangeghos” (Agat‘angetos), 
that is, the “bearer of good news.” The Cycle is preserved in a 
number of variants and versions of which the earliest known to 
us probably dates from the sixties of the sixth century.’ According 
to this tradition, the saint had come from Cappadocia to evan- 
gelize Armenia, had at first been tortured by the still-pagan king, 
Trdat (Tiridates) the Great, had been miraculously saved from 
the pit into which he had been cast to die, had converted the king 
with his household and destroyed the pagan shrines in the country, 
had been consecrated by Leontius, bishop of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia during a council of bishops, and had returned to Armenia 
to baptize the whole country and lay the foundation of the hier- 
archy of the Armenian Church.” As the original version of the 
story was unquestionably in Armenian, the author’s claim to have 
been an eyewitness of Saint Gregory’s mission and of the con- 
version of the entire country early in the fourth century cannot 





1 Agathangelos, History of the Armenians, trans. and comm. Robert W. Thomson 
(Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1976), pp. xxi-xxiii, Ixxviii-lxxix, 
xc, cited hereafter as Aa. Many of the aspects of this synthesis are treated in greater 
depth in my study, L’Eglise arménienne et le Grand Schisme d’Orient, in the series 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, vol. 574. Subsidia 100 (Louvain: 
Peeters, 1999). 

? Aa §24-34, 48-124, 214-25, 778-819, 829-45, 856, pp. 42/43-50/51, 60/61- 
136/37, 218/19-26/27, 316/17-56/57, 364/65-80/81, 390/91. 
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conceivably be true, since the Armenian alphabet was created by 
Saint Mashtots a full century later.? Moreover, the number of 400 
bishops purportedly established in Armenia by Saint Gregory is 
utterly fantastic for the period.* Numerous other details in the 
account of “Agatangeghos” about the conversion of the king and 
of his kingdom are unmistakably legendary, but still others are 
corroborated from independent sources. The presence of Bishop 
Leontius at Caesarea in Cappadocia and the holding of a church 
council there in 314 are both duly attested and provide an authen- 
tic setting for the “Agatangeghos” account of Saint Gregory’s con- 
secration.° 

Our closest and best source for the earliest period of the 
Armenian Church, the anonymous compilation known as The Epic 
Histories (Buzandaran Patmut‘iwnk’), mistakenly attributed to a 
P‘awstos (Pavstos) Buzand, insists that the patriarchal dignity from 
generation to generation could belong by right only to a descend- 
ant of Saint Gregory, as long as one could be found: 


Then they [the Armenian magnates] took counsel as to whom they 
might find as their spiritual-leader [arajnord], and the unanimous 
common agreement was that they should find someone from the 
princely house of Grigor who might occupy the throne of his 
fathers.° 


If this proved impossible, other candidates might reluctantly be 
chosen: 


Then, at that time, the council-of-the-realm deliberated as to who 
should hold the patriarchal kat ofikate. Then, since there was no 
one worthy of this dignity from the house of Grigor [as his great- 


3 Aa, §14, pp. 24/25. 

* Aa, §856. See Nicolas Adontz, Armenia in the Period of Justinian, trans. and 
comm. Nina G. Garsoian (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1970), pp. 254- 
56. 

2 Joseph Lebon, “Sur un concile de Césarée,” Le Muséon 51 (1938): 89-132. 

é P‘awstos Buzand, Patmut‘iwn Hayots, 4th ed. (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 
1933), HI.xv, p. 54, cited hereafter as BP = trans. and comm. Nina G. Garsoïan, 
The Epic Histories Attributed to Pawstos Buzand (Buzandaran Patmut‘iwnk’) 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1989), p. 91, hereafter BP-G. 
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grand sons had refused], they designated a certain Sahak. . . .’ 


But the welfare of the realm was tied to the continuation of the 
patriarchal dignity in the Gregorid house to which it was re- 
turned, as soon as possible: 


Then, this counsel prevailed over all those present: that they 
should find a spiritual-leader among the remaining descendants 
of the house of Grigor. “For,” they all said to the king, “since 
God has renewed your kingdom, so must the spiritual-leadership 
also be renewed through one of his descendants. For,” they said, 
“with the renewal of this throne the moral luster of this realm 
of Armenia shall likewise be renewed.” 


Consequently, there is no reason to reject the “received tradition” 
in its entirety, but its information is partial and must be comple- 
mented. 

Specifically, one of the significant aspects of the account of 
“Agatangeghos” has not been sufficiently noted. Despite the fact 
that the author always presents the mission of Saint Gregory as 
having been addressed to the entire realm of Armenia, it 1s in 
fact directed to the Arsacid (Arshakuni) kingdom of Greater Arme- 
nia, which lay beyond the Euphrates River marking the eastern 
border of the Roman Empire, rather than to the Roman provinces 
of Lesser Armenia, west of the river, or to the semi-autonomous 
principalities or Satrapies of the south. It is moreover restricted 
to the northern portion of the realm in Greater Armenia. Even 
though the author asserts that Saint Gregory’s activities took him 
to the four corners of the Armenian kingdom,’ the only southern 
site the author mentions specifically in his description of the 
saint’s destruction of the shrines of the Zoroastrian divinities is 
that of Vahagn, the Golden Mother Anahit, and Astghik, at 
Ashtishat in the southwestern district of Taron.” All the other 
heathen temples whose destruction is mentioned are located in 
the districts of Ayrarat, Daranaghik, Ekegheats, and Deran, all 


1 BP, IILxvii, p. 56 = BP-G, p. 92. 

® BP, IV.iii, pp. 77-78 = BP-G, pp. 108-09. 
> Aa, §842, p. 376/77. 

Aa, §809-813, pp. 346/47-352/53. 
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found in the northern and northwestern portions of the kingdom." 
Similarly, some of the variant versions of the mission of Saint 
Gregory locate the overwhelming majority of the bishoprics 
founded by him in the north."* In the earliest, Armenian version 
of his History to have reached us, “Agatangeghos” explicitly states 
that Gregory’s divine vision identified the first site of Armenian 
Christianity north of the Araxes River and consequently, once 
again, in the northern part of the realm: 


741. ...For the holy martyrs who were martyred here have made 
a road for these Northern regions, since they have gone up and 
made paths for others.’ 


742. Behold this light which filled the land is the preaching of 
the gospel, which also fills the Northern region. And the host 
of light greatly desired to descend. . . .'* 


841. He [Gregory] then arrived in . . . the capital of the province 
of Ayrarat, in the city of VatarSapat where a beginning of the 
divine commandments had first been made; where he had first 
observed (the vision) and set up the indicated sign of the holy 
cross, . . . and he had built the indicated place for the house of 
God, which had been shown him in the vision . . . and where 
he had erected the church of Christ. 


Thus, despite the assertions of the “received tradition” which was 
to become dominant in Armenia concerning the unique character 
of Saint Gregory’s mission and the preeminence of the city of 
Vagharshapat, another Christian center had existed in Greater 


" Aa, §778, 784-86, 789-90, pp. 316/17, 322/23-28/29. See Heinrich Hübsch- 
mann, Die altarmenische Ortsnamen (Strassbourg: K.J. Trubner, 1904; repr. Amster- 
dam: Oriental Press,1969), pp. 244, 248-64, 286-87, 361-71; Robert H. Hewsen, 
trans. and comm., The Geography of Ananias of Širak (ASxarhac‘oyc): The Long 
and the Short Recensions (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1992), pp. 59-59A, 65, 70-74, 
150-52, 210-20, maps. pp. 60A, 61, 68A. 

12 Gérard Garitte, Documents pour l'étude du livre d’Agathange, in the series 
Studi e Testi 127 (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1946), pp. 102-04; 
Garsotan, L'Église, pp. 7-8. 

® Aa, §741-42, p. 282/83. 

Ibid. 

5 Aa, §641, pp. 374/75-76/77. 
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Armenia. 

In the early twentieth century, the great historian Nicolas 
Adontz had already noted the presence as early as the mid-third 
century of an Armenian bishop named Meruzanes in Greek and 
observed that this name, Meruzhan in Armenian, was specifically 
identified with the family of the Artsruni dynasts of Sophene 
(Armenian: Tsopk, Cop‘k‘) in the southern region of the Sat- 
rapies.’® The persistent tradition on which the Armenian Church 
based its claim of being an apostolic foundation traced its origin 
back to the apostle Thaddeus or Addai who had come to Armenia 
from the Mesopotamian city of Edessa.” Although this tradition 
also contained problematic legendary elements, it points clearly 
to the presence in southern Greater Armenia of an early Christian 
current preceding the mission of Saint Gregory and derived from 
the southern Syrian world based ultimately on the city of Antioch 
rather than on Greek Cappadocia. 

Whatever the accuracy of this early tradition, the author of 
the Epic Histories, who, as was already said, is our best and most 
detailed source for fourth-century Armenian Christianity, places 
it not in the north of Greater Armenia as claimed by the “received 
tradition” detailed by “Agatangeghos” but unequivocally in the 
southern district of Taron and furthermore ties it unmistakably 
to the Syrian world: 


At that time, . . . the holy elder the chorepiskopos Daniél, an 
admirable man, was still alive. He had been a pupil of the great 
Grigor and the supervisor and head of the churches in the prov- 
ince of Tarén the appanage of Grigor. He had the authority of 
the office of supreme justice in this region, and he held this 
authority alone. Moreover, he was the overseer, law-giver, super- 
visor and guardian of all the churches of Greater Armenia, in 
every locality... . 

He was of Syrian race [azg] and held the dignity of the chief 
throne of Tar6n, of the great and first church of the mother-of- 
the-churches in all Armenia. That is to say of the first and fore- 
most place of honor, for [it was] there [that] the holy church was 


16 Adontz, Armenia, pp. 270-71. 
1 Michel van Esbroeck, “Le roi Sanatrouk et l’ap6tre Thaddée,” Revue des études 
arméniennes, n.s., 9 (1972): 241-83. 
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built for the first time and an altar raised in the name of the 
Lord. . . . [I]t was the wish of the realm to honor these places 
of their father bishops from ancient times . . . and likewise above 
all, Oe first church . . . at the place called Aštišat [Ashtishat]. 


In the face of this categoric statement, there does not seem 
to be any possibility of doubting that the holy site of Ashtishat 
of Taron, where three Zoroastrian gods had formerly had their 
temples, was a major and perhaps the main center of Armenian 
Christianity in the mid-fourth century as against the claim of Va- 
gharshapat, which was to become dominant in the later tradition. 
Despite the attempt of the author of the Epic Histories to sub- 
ordinate the Syrian Daniel to Saint Gregory, his own admission 
that Daniel was the supervisor of “all the churches in Greater 
Armenia” and that the “the holy church was built for the first 
time” at Ashtishat of Taron establish beyond question both his 
preeminence and that of his see of Taron. 

The importance of Ashtishat in the eyes of the House of Saint 
Gregory as well is likewise noted by the author of the Epic 
Histories. Stressing again that here was “the first and mother- 
church of Armenia, which was in the land of Tarōn,” he places 
there the miraculous victory of Saint Gregory’s second successor, 
his son Saint Vrtanes, over the plot of the evil pagan priests.” 
Three generations later, Ashtishat, together with the whole of 
Taron, was still identified as the first church of Armenia and as 
part of the Gregorid “original hereditary appanage,” where they 
possessed an episcopal palace which the patriarch Saint Nerses 
the Great defended successfully against the crown’s attempts at 
encroachment.”° 

The author of the Epic Histories, who was probably himself 
a native of Taron, as his compilation was in large part composed 
in praise of the Mamikonian lords of the district at the time, was 
clearly as thoroughly acquainted with the Syrian tradition as he 


18 BP, IILxiv, pp. 46-47 = BP-G, pp. 86-87. 
9 BP, IILiii, p. 19 = BP-G, pp. 68-69. 
2 BP, IV.xiv, pp. 122-24 = BP-G, pp. 139-40. 
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was with that of Cappadocia.”! The Armenian in which his work 
was composed displays a number of Syriacisms.” He is familiar 
with the legend of Saint James, bishop of Nisibis in Mesopotamia, 
of whom he makes an Armenian saint, and he places the tale of 
the saint’s finding of the wood of Noah’s Ark on Mount Sararad, 
the modern Mount Giudi near Nisibis, in accordance with the 
Syrian and generally Oriental tradition, rather than on the northern 
Mount Masis/Ararat, to which it was transported by later Arme- 
nian sources.” 

Both the cultural importance of Taron and its links with the 
Syrian world are likewise still visible in the subsequent fifth 
century. The creator of the Armenian alphabet—crucial for the 
safeguarding of the Armenian identity from the danger of being 
absorbed by its overlord at the time, the powerful Iranian cul- 
ture?*—was a native of the village of Hac‘ekac‘ (Hatsekats) in 
Taron, according to his biographer Koriwn (Koriun).”> According 
to the same source, he learned Greek to supplement his second 
language, Syriac, in order to enter the bilingual (Greek and 
Syriac) royal Armenian chancellery, though, a nearly contemporary 
historian Lazar P‘arpec'i (Ghazar Parpetsi), states that he did not 
achieve a complete mastery of this language: 


When the letters had been invented, the blessed MaStoc’ set 
to work; the holy Armenian patriarch Sahak . . . gave him as 
assistants other learned and intelligent men from among the priests 
of Armenia, who were also somewhat familiar with Greek spelling 
like the blessed Ma&toc’. . . . However, the blessed MaStoc’ and 


21 BP-G, pp. 3, 16, 44-45. On the Mamikonians as Lords of Taron, see Levon 
Avdoyan, “Feudal Histories: Paying Court to the Mamikonians and Bagratunis of 
Taron,” in this volume. 

2 BP-G, p. 8, esp. n30. 

3 BP, HI.x, pp. 33-34 = BP-G, pp. 77-78, 252-53n3, 489, s.v. “Sararad.” 

4 Paul Peeters, “Pour Fhistoire des origines de l'alphabet arménien,” Revue des 
études arméniennes 9 (1929): 203-37; repr. idem, Recherches d’histoire et de 
Philologie orientales, vol. 1 (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1951), pp. 171-207. 

235 Koriwn, Vark Mashtotsi [Life of Mashtots], ed. Manuk Abeghyan (Erevan: 
Haypethrat, 1941; repr. in Classical Armenian Texts and Reprint Series, gen. ed. 
J.A.C. Greppin (Delmar, NY: Caravan Books, 1985), iii, p. 36 = trans. Bedros 
Norehad: Koriun, The Life of Mashtots (New York: A.G.B.U. of America, 1964), 
p. 27. BP-G, p. 467, s.v. “Hac‘ekac” (Hatsekats). 
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the honourable priests with him were unable to undertake such 
a difficult and important task—the translation of the bible from 
Greek into Armenian—because they were not sufficiently skilled 
in the study of Greek.”° 


It should also be noted that in his search for an alphabet suited 
to the Armenian language, Mashtots first followed the pattern 
characteristic for his home district of Taron and turned for help 
and advice to the Mesopotamian cities of Edessa, Amida, and 
Samosata and to a Syrian bishop also named Daniel, rather than 
to the Greek-speaking world to the west.” Even one generation 
later the southern cultural tradition apparently continued to pre- 
dominate in the learned Armenian milieu, since the pupils sent 
by Saint Mashtots to Edessa in order to translate the works of 
the Syrian fathers set immediately to their task, but on their sub- 
sequent transfer to Constantinople they first needed to perfect their 
insufficient skills before undertaking to do the same for the Greek 
texts: 


And it so happened that they dispatched two brothers from 
among their pupils to the city of Edessa in the region of the 
Syrians . . . for the purpose of translating and writing down the 
traditions of the church fathers from Syriac to Armenian. 

The translators, therefore, upon arriving at their destination, 
carried out their orders and sent [the translations] to the excellent 
fathers. Then they went to the region of the Greeks where they 
studied and became proficient translators from the Greek lan- 
guage.” 


The importance of Taron as an ecclesiastical center continued 
into the seventh century, as the Armenian Church affirmed its 
dogmatic position in opposition to the so-called “Nestorian” doc- 
trine separating the divine and human natures of Christ, thereby 


26 Ghazar Parpetsi, Parpetsvoy Patmutiun Hayots ev tught ar Vahan Mamikonian 
[Parpetsi’s History and Letter to Vahan Mamikonian], ed. Galust Ter Mkrtchian and 
Stepan Malkhasian (Tiflis: Or. N. Aghanian, 1904), Lx, pp. 15-16 = trans. and comm. 
Robert W. Thomson, The History of Łazar P’arpec‘i (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1991), pp. 49-50. 

2” Koriwn, vi-viii, pp. 42-50 = trans., pp. 29-31; Garsoian, L'Église, pp. 68-69. 

8 Koriwn, xix, p. 71 = trans., p. 43. 
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defying the doctrine prevalent in the Church of Persia, even 
though the residence of the Armenian patriarch at Duin (Dvin) 
beyond the Byzantine frontier made him the subject of the Persian 
king. At two councils held at Duin half a century apart, the first 
in 506 under Catholicos Babgen I of Otmus and the second on 
Palm Sunday, March 21, 555, under Catholicos Nerses II of Ash- 
tarak, the Armenian Church categorically rejected and anathema- 
tized the “Nestorian” doctrine of two sons which distinguished 
the divine Son of God from the human son of Mary who, on 
account of his virtue, had received the honor of becoming the 
abode and temple of the first.” Although both councils were held 
in this northern city, a major role was played by Mershapuh, 
bishop of Taron and of the Mamikonian house, whose unusually 
long tenure of this see spanned the entire first half of the sixth 
century. In the conciliar acts that have come down to us the 
names of the bishops present and signing conciliar decisions are 
normally given in no discernible order, but that of the bishop of 
Taron invariably appears in first place immediately after that of 
the Catholicos,” and this distinction was to be maintained not 
only for Mershapuh but for his successor Abraham as well.*' This 
special distinction does not seem to have been due merely to the 
preeminent position of the great Mamikonian family of which 
Mershapuh and Abraham were the ecclesiastical representatives. 
Bishop Mershapuh is not only recorded as co-signing a number 
of the letters of the Catholicos and of being addressed jointly with 
the patriarch in the letters sent by the Syrians to the Armenians, 
but he seems to have been in fact the co-president, together with 
the Catholicos, over the second council of Duin.” 

More important, if we are to believe the normally hostile 
Armenian pro-Chalcedonian document Narratio de rebus Armeniae, 
of which only a Greek translation has survived, the Armenian 
Church was alerted of the doctrinal danger threatening it from 


2 Girk Tghtots [Book of Letters], 2d ed. (Jerusalem: St. James Press, 1994), 
pp. 154-55 = trans. in Garsoian, L’Eglise, pp. 444-45. 

© Thid., pp. 148, 157, 196, 199, 201, 204 = trans., pp. 439, 446, 474, 476-77, 
479-80. See also note 33 below. 

31 Ibid., pp. 206, 210 = trans., pp. 484, 487. 

2 Tbid., pp. 172, 176, 184 = trans., pp. 457, 460, 466. 
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Persia in the middle of the seventh century. This was a result 
of the relations that the bishop of Taron maintained with Syrian 
ecclesiastics from Mesopotamia: 


They [the Syrians] bound themselves in friendship with 
Nersapo [MerSapuh] bishop of Tardn who had received the 
episcopate in the 1st year of Kavat [Khavad, 488-496, 498/9-531] 
and who had spent many years with his companion Aptiso 
[Abdiso] of the monastery of Sarepa near Sasun. They said to 
him: all have gone astray following Nestorius. . . 

When bishop Nersapo heard this, he made it known to the 
kat‘otikos Nersés who was from Astarax [Aštarak] as well as to 
the other bishops and azats [nobles] and they decreed that a great 
council should take place in the city of Tibin [Duin].** 


This information, which concords with that in the letters between 
the Syrians, Nerses II and Mershapuh, preserved in the collected 
correspondence of the medieval Armenian Church known as the 
Book of Letters, reiterates yet again the significant role of Taron 
both as the link between Armenian and Syrian Christianity and 
as the preserver of the purity of the Armenian doctrine.” 

Even from this brief survey, then, it appears that despite the 
later dominance of the northern church based on Echmiadzin, 
Taron can under no circumstance be treated as an unimportant 
peripheral region. To be sure, by 591 the new partition of the 
Armenian Plateau between Persia and Byzantium shifted Taron 
to the sphere of influence of Byzantium, and although the Persians 
reconquered the territory within a few years, the Arab advance 
of the mid-seventh century altered the political and administrative 
configuration of the region for centuries to come. The power of 
the Mamikonian house declined and vanished. By this time, the 
focus of the Armenian Church had come to rest in the north, even 
though Bishop Sahak of the Mamikonians, the presumable repre- 
sentative of Taron, is still recorded as being present at the council 


3 Gerard Garitte, ed., La Narratio de rebus Armeniae, in the series Corpus Scrip- 
torum Christianorum Orientalium, vol. 132. Subsidia 4 (Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1952), 
§61-62, 68, pp. 34-35 = trans. Jean-Pierre Mahé, “La Narratio de Rebus Armeniae,” 
Revue des études arméniennes, n.s., 25 (1994-95): 433. 

¥ See notes 29-31 above. 
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of union with the Syrians held in 725/26 at Manazkert in the 
south rather than at Duin as before.” What remains crucial, how- 
ever, is that for at least the three initial formative centuries of 
Armenian Christianity, Taron was a major religious and cultural 
center. Its holy site of Ashtishat, whose importance went back 
to pre-Christian times, may have been the first ecclesiastical center 
of Armenia, as the Epic Histories repeatedly asserts, and it rivaled 
the prestige of Echmiadzin. The persistent links of Taron with 
Mesopotamia in the south made of it the transmission point for 
the second current of Syrian Christianity, both directly and 
through the multiple early translations of Syriac patristic works. 
These were to have as profound an effect on the enrichment of 
Armenian classical culture as the Western tradition brought from 
the Greek-speaking world. The links were to play a significant 
part in the molding of Armenian identity both through Mashtots’ 
initial creation of Armenian literature and through the evolution 
of the doctrinal position of the Armenian Church. 


35 Adontz, Armenia, pp. 261-64. 


